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The following historical sketch on nature-teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the United States includes 
the subjects variously known as natural history, nature-study, 
and biology (botany and zoology). The object of the study is to 
try to determine in a general way the aim and method of nature- 
teaching, and note the influence of the study upon educational 
purpose and practice. 

The choice of subject and method of teaching, of any study, 
is largely determined by our conception as to the general aim or 
purpose of the study. In order to understand the full aim or 
purpose of a study, at the time of its introduction into the school 
curriculum, and to follow its development and influence from 
the period of its introduction to the present time, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the growth of those general ideas which shape the 
educational purpose as a whole. The complete educational pur- 
pose is most clearly revealed, because of its simplicity and direct- 
ness, among primitive peoples. It consists of learning to perform 
acts necessary to living : to hunt, fish, prepare and use weapons 
and snares, prepare skins for clothing, construct shelter; and to 
do these things in such a way as to avoid offending the spirits 
which presided over the various objects of man's attentions. 1 The 
history of primitive races is largely the story of this twofold 
relation of man to the universe about him. The advance of man 
is marked by a gradual discovery and understanding of nature's 
secrets, and each discovery carries with it a gain in the feeling 
of mastery, and a loss of intensity in that quality of the emotions 

Monroe, Textbook of History of Education. 
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which go hand in hand with mystery. Out of these conditions of 
living arise three, interlocked, groups of relations, varying in the 
dominance of their influence over man, but common in some 
degree to all men of all times : ( 1 ) that group of relations which 
has to do with supplying man's physical needs and comforts — the 
immediate securing of food, clothing, shelter, or their equivalent 
in wages; this represents education from a utility standpoint; 
(2) that group of relations which has to do with intellectual con- 
ceptions, aesthetics, and religions; (3) that group of relations 
which has to do with man's relation to man — social rights and 
needs. 

Each of these groups has been recognized as having some 
place in the general educational scheme; the tendency being for 
one or the other to lead or dominate, according to the conception 
of the ultimate educational purpose. The general habits and 
environments of the people have had much to do in molding this 
conception as to the function of school work and the type of sub- 
jects to be studied. In a consideration of the study of nature it 
may be of importance to note this general change in nature 
environment : At the beginning of the century 4 per cent, of the 
people of the United States lived in cities, while 96 per cent, lived 
in rural districts, and were occupied, to a large extent, in some 
form of work dominated by the nature environment, and in which 
their living problems were directly related to this same environ- 
ment. At the end of the century 48 per cent, live in cities, 
engaged in occupations dominated by social conditions and influ- 
ences. During this early period children were in daily contact 
with their natural environment, and their acquaintance with the 
earth surface, climate, soil, animals, and plants, and the relation 
of these things to man, was gained at first hand. The people of 
the period were, on the whole, too fully occupied in supplying 
their immediate needs and simple comforts, and in subduing the 
earth to afford to experiment or theorize. They looked upon life 
from a "practical standpoint." It was only at a later period, 
when living became less strenuous, that the general-culture idea 
gained headway. 
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The study of nature was introduced into the schools of the 
United States near the beginning of the nineteenth century, but 
gained little headway during the first quarter of the century. The 
people of this period were quick to detect the instinctive interests 
of children in nature; they were aware of their insatiable curi- 
osity, and the ease and pleasure with which they gained an 
acquaintance with natural objects and phenomena. But the con- 
ditions of living gave children a full acquaintance with these 
things, as to their uses and relations to man, and this knowledge 
could be better gained at home than in school. In their theoretic 
conception of nature the dominant idea was that of special crea- 
tion, and these products of nature were for man's use and com- 
fort. In this conception they found their motive for teaching 
nature to children. They argued that, by taking advantage of the 
early interests and pleasures which the child took in nature, he 
would be led to a fuller appreciation of the wonders of creation, 
and could thus more fully and reverently "love and admire a 
Being who could and did create such wonderful things for the 
children of men." All sciences were taught with this end in view, 
but none, unless it be astronomy, were calculated to accomplish 
this purpose so effectively as natural history (biology). Many 
of the natural-history lessons were in the form of reading stories, 
and were frequently queer mixtures of science, moral training, 
and religion. The following, from Lovell's Young People's 
Second Book (1836), is a type: 

THE HEN 

Of all the feathered animals, there is none more useful than the common 
hen. Her eggs supply us with food during her life, and her flesh affords us 
delicate meat after her death. What a motherly care does she take of her 
young! How closely and tenderly does she watch over them, and cover them 
with her wings; and how bravely does she defend them from every enemy, 
from which she herself would fly away in terror, if she had not them to pro- 
tect. While this sight reminds you of the wisdom and goodness of her 
Creator, let it also remind you of the care which your own mother took of you, 
during your helpless years, and of the gratitude and duty which you owe to her 
for all her kindness. 

Nature thus stood as a source from which could be drawn 
great moral and religious truths ; and recognizing, as the people 
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of this period did, the period of childhood as the time to impress 
the race with these truths, it was a logical sequence that the intro- 
duction of biology in " female seminaries " should find early favor. 
These students as mothers would hold the early influences upon 
children in their power, and with a knowledge of nature and the 
great lessons to be drawn from her, they would be the better pre- 
pared to guide children in the early years of their childhood. 
They argued that 

The study of nature is a source of instruction and enjoyment from which no 
mind should be excluded, and least of all the minds which usually may give 
direction to the propensities of early childhood, and which ought to be supplied 
with means for attaining a pleasing ascendency over the dawn of character. 

Popular sentiment seemed to consider the study of nature 
good, because of its pleasing and stimulating influence, for chil- 
dren not fully immersed in school work, but did not look upon it 
as a part of serious school study. 

The study is regarded as an accomplishment, like the study of the fine 
arts, too inapplicable to the plainer and sterner duties of ordinary study. The 
system of utility and selfish views of immediate practical good come into action. 

In the introduction of biology in the girl schools or academies, the 
work was confined wholly to the study of botany, by reason of 
its being 

by far the most attractive, elegant, and precise, so well adapted to the refine- 
ment of female education; and the subject of its study so universally admired. 

The general attitude of the educational public toward this 
study, as to its purpose, is best summarized by the various dis- 
cussions of the period : 

Botany is one of the most delightful and healthy amusements; but the 
entertainment afforded by this study does not arise from merely knowing the 
scientific name of plants, but in finding them out for ourselves. 

Botany is peculiarly fitted for introduction in a girls' school ; it is admir- 
ably adapted to the tastes, feelings, and capacities of females, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that the majority of botanists are females. Boys are less 
easily interested in it, more apt to be careless and harsh in their treatment of 
specimens, and too much attached to rude and boisterous sports. 

Botany should be considered as a science of amusement; but with this 
strong recommendation, that it be acquired without stealing a single hour 
from more important studies. 
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The study of natural history is particularly desirable for children and 
young people, because it not only supplies them with an inexhaustible source 
of innocent amusement, but it is also extremely improving (if scientifically 
taught) by accustoming them to generalize their ideas and showing them how 
every subject may be simplified by regular and judicial classification. Children 
are generally delighted with everything that possesses life; they should there- 
fore begin with animal life as being more interesting. Children may amuse 
themselves by classifying shells which, though of no use, will at least lead them 
to observe and admire the productions of nature. 

These statements represent fairly well the general attitude 
toward natural history during the first half of the century. 

Turning from theory to the actual teaching of natural history, 
we find that public and common schools excluded it entirely from 
their curricula. This was not SO' much on account of its inutility 
as from a lack of proper facilities for carrying it on. Teachers 
were thoroughly dependent upon textbooks in their teaching, and 
there were no textbooks to assist them in the most rudimentary 
work of natural history. The few books that existed, especially 
on animal life, were defective in that they were untruthful, fanci- 
ful, and were translations of foreign books treating of objects 
foreign to the pupil's environment, and did not serve to give him 
any introduction to nature around him. To add to the difficulty, 
teachers looked upon the text of these books as something to be 
memorized by the student. In botany the whole study centered 
around the Linnsean system of plant analysis and classification. 
This rendered the subject too difficult for study except in 
academies. 

From too great a want of elementary textbooks and a greater want of 
proper instructors, the entrance to the delightful domain of natural history is 
rendered disagreeable. The student is disgusted with its technicalities before 
his zeal is awakened to its curious facts. He attempts to study its theory, and 

its theory is considered the end and aim of pursuit Take, for instance, 

the single branch of botany .... as pursued in our schools it is generally a 
task. The students commit to memory page after page of some textbook so 
as to be able to tell the correct term of each organ of a plant without a single 
idea as to its economy. A specimen is put into their hands, and after being 
able to count the number of stamens, to determine without much hesitancy the 
size and form of the leaves, and by much trouble to discover through the 
manual the name — the mighty work is done. Pupils are now wise as the 
instructor; their labors and investigations must cease (1837). 
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There seems to have been little or no change, in either attitude 
or practice, in the work during the first half of the century. 
Apostles were abroad pleading for better things, but owing to the 
general lack of books and facilities for leading the way, and those 
available leading in a contrary direction, changes came slowly. 
Commenting on the study of botany, Gould (1834) says: 

The whole science of botany becomes little else than the counting of 
stamens and pistils ; and if a student can tell whether a plant belongs to 
Pentandra or Didynamia, names to which he attaches no meaning, it is the 

height of his aspiration It is of no consequence whether it is good for 

the food of man or beast, whether it is sanatory or poisonous, whether it may 
be cultivated on dry or wet soil. The kind of knowledge gained is neither 
practicable nor comprehensible. 

The description of animals and plants as given in geography 
texts was, on the whole, considered ample for elementary schools. 
The idea of investigation did not exist in the schools; the only 
idea that existed was that of learning, and learning consisted of 
memorizing the text of a book. The attitude of the student 
counted but little ; the rod and prizes were there to stimulate him 
into activity. The study, in the academies, was for discipline, and 
discipline consisted in working out some intricate system laid 
down in a textbook. The period was characterized by the 
natural-history phase of nature-study, and by a study of botany 
according to the Linnsean system of classification, both according 
to the textbook method. The aim in elementary work was to lead 
children " through nature up to nature's god," and to afford them 
innocent and pleasurable amusement, thus drawing them away 
from " frivolous and dissipating amusements." 

In the academies the aim passed variously from a type of 
information essential in the care of children, to pleasure and 
refinement, until it got sufficiently severe and exact for discipline. 
In contrast to the work in the schools, we find a general unrest 
and protest against the character of the work going on in the 
schools; both Gray and Agassiz, the recognized leaders in their 
subject at that time, raised their voices in protest. Gray, in 1841, 
says: 

I do not suppose that the mere treasuring up of facts will effect the object 
of education .... I venture the assertion that, if the truth were known, the 
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child acquires a greater number of useful ideas, more real development and 
strength of mind, during his play hours with his rabbits, his kites, or from his 
story-books, than he does from the lessons assigned him during his hours of 
study; he is really educated more out of school than in school. 

There is a general plea for a return to a freer study of out-of- 
door nature for the sake of a broader, healthier, and more 
pleasurable experience. The new theoretic attitude is well 
summed up in the following words : 

The student should first examine, in all directions, the neighborhood of his 
residence, and should make himself so thoroughly acquainted with it that he 
can call up before his mind whatever he chooses. Such an acquaintance is 
the result of the unconscious and fresh pleasures which youth, joyful and free 
from scientific anxiety, will find for itself in such an examination, obtaining 
in this artless way a simple general impression not forced by a teacher. He is 
not teased while he is rejoicing in the blue heavens and the rapid motion of 
the clouds, in the oak wood and flowery meadows, where the butterflies play, 
by a professor with a kyanometer to measure the blue sky, nor by recommenda- 
tions not to stare in the woods, but rather to ascertain whether the oaks are 
Quercus rubus or pedunculata; or, not to look at the flowers all at once, as if 
they were a yellow carpet, but to take his Linnaeus and determine the species 
of this Ranunculus; no entomologist is setting him to chase butterflies and 
impale them In this paradisaic pleasure is planted the seed of the per- 
ception of an intellectual world whose secrets will not be fully ascertained 
even after the longest and most active life of scientific effort. But most 
teachers, by the dispersion of these simple impressions of nature, destroy these 
earliest pleasures of children, the brightness of the imaginary which they see, 
or by our failure to bring them in contact with nature they fail the experience 
entirely. 

The general tone prophesies a change for better things. 

[To be continued] 



